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“ Therefore as a STRANGER, bid it welcome.” 
Hamer. 
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REVIEW. 

Art. IV. The Life of the late Gen. William Eaton; seve- 
ral years an officer in the United States Army, Consul at 
the Regency of Tunis on the coast of Barbary, and Com- 
mander of the Christian and other forces, that marched from 
Egypt through the Desert of Barca, in 1805, and conquered 
the city of Derne, which led to the Treaty of Peace between 
the United States and the Regency of Tripoli: principally col- 
lected from his correspondence and other manuscrifits. Brook- 
field, (Mass.) E. Merriam & Co. 1813. Octavo. pp. 448. 


[concLUDED. | 


On landing, Eaton and Cathcart were received by Mr. O’Brien, 
consul general of the United States for the Barbary coast, and 
resided with him for several weeks. Shortly after tlieir arrival, 
they were presented to the Dey of Algiers. The following de- 
scription is given in so characteristick a manner, that we copy it 
in Eaton’s own words. 


Consuls O’Brien, Cathcart and myself, Captains Geddes, Smith, Penrose, 
and Maley, proceeded from the American house to the court yard of the pal+ 
ace, uncovered our heads, entered the area of the hall, ascended a winding 
maze of five fiights of stairs, toa narrow, dark entry, leading to a contracted 
apartment of about twelve by eight feet, the private audience room. Here 
we took off our shoes ; and, entering the cave, (for so it seemed) with 
small apertures of light with iron grates, we were shown to a huge, shag- 
gy beast, sitting on his rump, upon a low bench, covered with a cushion of 
embroidered velvet, with his hind legs gathered up like a taylor, or a bear. 
On our approach to him, he reached out his fore paw as if to receive some- 
thing to eat. Our guide exclaimed, ‘‘ Kiss the Dey’s hand !” The consul 
general bowed very elegantly, and kissed it ; and we followed his example 
in succession. The animal seemed at that moment to be in a harmiess 
mood : he grinned several times ; but made very little noise. Having per: 
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formed this ceremony, and standing a few moments in silent agony, we had 
leave to take our shoes and other property, and leave the den, without 
any other injury than the humility of being obliged, in this involuntary 
manner, to violate the second commandment of God, and offend common 
decency. 

Can any man believe that this elevated brute has seven kings of Europe, 
two republicks, and a continent, tributary to him, when his whole naval 
force is not equal to two line of battle ships ? It is so! 

In August, 1797, Joseph Etienne Famin, a French merchant, 
residing at Tunis, having been previously appointed agent for the 
United States at that Regency, concluded a treaty with the Bey, 
which was ratified by the President and Senate, with the exception 
of one article, In this it was stipulated that citizens of the Unit- 
ed States transporting domestick productions to Tunis, in vessels 
of their own nation, should pay three per cent. duty, and Ameri- 
cans trading under foreign flags, or foreigners ander American 
colours, to pay ten per cent. duty. Tunisians, trading under any 
flag whatever, to pay three per cent. duty, on entering any 
port of the United States. As these regulations were in direct 
contravention of the revenue laws, and also of existing treaties 
with European nations, it was necessary that they should be im- 
mediately altered. The consuls were accordingly authorised to 
procure an adjustment on this point, together with some others 
of minor importance.* 

On the 12th of March, 1799, Mr. Eaton arrived at Tunis, and 
on the 4th received permission to go on shore. At his first in- 
troduction the Bey commenced his demands for the regalia of 
maritime and military stores which had been stipulated by treaty, 


* One of these wasa provision that a barrel of gun powder should be 
paid to the Tanisian government for the firing of every gun from their 
forts as a salute to American armed vessets entering their harbours ! While 
on the subject of treaties, we cannot forbear quoting, as a matter of curi- 
osity, the following article of atreaty concluded the 4th of November, 1796, 
between the United States and the Bey of Tripoli. 

Art. llth. As the government of the United States of America is not in 
any sense founded on the Christian religion, as it has in itself no character of 
enmity against the laws, religion or tranquility of Musselmen ; and as the 
said states have never entered into any war or act of hostility against any 
Mahometan nation, it is declared by the parties, that no pretext arising 
from religious opinions, shall ever produce an interruption of the harmony 
existing between the two countries. 
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and intimated his expectation of receiving in addition some rich 
presents from the American’government. After a long conver- 
sation, in which our consul displayed that firmness and spirit which 
he uniformly maintained in his intercourse with these pirates, he 
was dismissed. A number of interviews passed between them 
and also with the Bey’s prime ministers, Mustapha Coggea, and 


the Sapitapa. These high functionaries were natives of Georgia, 


in Asia,and had been purchased when young, as slaves, in Tunis. 
We have not room, nor indeed are we willing to weary our read- 
ers with a detail of the petty intrigues and tricks of this African 
court. We will venture, however, to recommend an attentive 
perusal of this part of the volume to every gentleman who may 
be deputed to represent the American nation in foreign countries, 
The language of the consul at Tunis may appear rough and un- 
courteous to the ears of ambassadours at the refined and polite 
courts of St. Cloud and St. James, but we are much mistaken, if 
the interests of our nation would not be better managed, and its 
rights more ably maintained, were his honest candour, and deter- 
mined intrepidity oftener followed. A few extracts taken almost 
at random from the narrative of his interviews, exemplify the 
mode of negociation which he pursued. 

March 22d. The Sapitapa took this opportunity to demand a present 
for the Bey. Said, he himself, and all the great men had received the cus- 
tomary presents on raising the flag: But the Bey had received nothing : 
it was a custom ofall other nations. We told him we perfectly recollected 
hearing the Bey himself say but a few days since, that he was not a pauper 5 
but had money to spare. It was very remarkable that he should so soon 
become a beggar ; but, if he found any thing in the treaty which imposed 
the obligation, we were ready to pay it. As to the custom of all other na- 
tions, we choose to be singular in this instance : we were sorry, however, 
the Bey had so seon forgotton he had but a short time since received fifty 
thousand dollars, a present from the United States. “ Fifty thousand dol- 
lars,” said he, “is nothing The Spaniards gave one hundred thousand 
for the peace ; and very valuable presents on hoisting the flag.” 

The Spaniards have mines of gold and silver: they dig them in mass 
from the bosom of the earth : we get our cash in half pence, by labouring 
on its surface. 

* You are however,” said he, “a strong and enterprising people, in the 
neighbourhood of the Spanish mines: these will most probably shortly fall 
into your hands.” 

When this happens, we will make the Bey a present. 

‘* But,” continued he, “it was not fear which induced the Spaniards to 
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make these presents : they had fleets at sea, to protect their commerce: it 
was a manly expression of friendship.” We told him, on the other hand 
the Spaniards had an extensive coast exposed to the ravages of the Tunisian 
corsairs; and were constantly under apprehensions of having their defence- 
less women and children taken into captivity, and enslaved : this induced 
their manly expression of friendship. We had no fears of this kind. Our 
coast was not only far off, but defended by freemen. Every man bad arms 
in his hands always prepared for defence ; and ifan assault should be made 
upon them, the assailants would find more bayonets than booty. 

The Sapitapa appeared irritated : got up and went into the Bey’s cham- 
ber : returned and insisted on the present. We refused : but said we would 
consult our government. 

June 21st. 1 had for a number of days been afflicted with an affection in 
my head which induced me to wear, under my hat, a Turkish cap made of 
fine wool died red. On entering the porch of the palace, I was informed 
that I could not be admitted to the presence of the Bey with this cover. I 
stated my reasons for wearing it. He returned for answer that no ambassa~ 
dour ever came before him covered ; and as it was the usance of the palace, 
if I could dispense with it till} had passed the usual ceremonial salute, I 
might immediately put it on again. LIagreed. But the Sapitapa, availing 
of this opportunity to give himself consequence, sent me word that it was 
not customary for conguls to appear before Aim neither covered. I replied 
that as usual I should take off my hat ; but did not feel inclined to take off 
my cap, as it was inconvenient. Some intermediate imparlance took place. 
We both maintained our positions ; till he sent me word that if I would not 
concede the point I could not see him. By G**, I will not see him! Iam 
not come hither to be insulted by the Sapitapa. When he wishes to see 
me he will send for me, said I, and bowing apology to the consuls, turned on 
my heels, walked to my carriage, mounted and ordered the Moor to drive 
off. 


27th. On the 27th, I received a polite invitation to dine with the Sapita- 
pa at his garden, in company with the English and Dutch ‘consuls, the Por- 
tuguese and Sicilian ambassadours, the Bey’s principal physician, and a nume 
ber of principal Turks. A thing which very seldom happens. 

Ti.ese conversations finally ended in an adjustment of all the 
existing difficulties between the two powers, and the intelligence 
was communicated in a circular to the American consuls in April, 
1800, 

During the above period Mr. Eaton had repeatedly detected the 
intrigues of the ex-agent, Famin, with the Tunisian court, and 
ascertained that through his agency, many attempts at an amica- 
ble agreement were thwarted, He speaks of him in the following 
terms + 
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Policy has induced me to grant Famin a letter of protection ; but I-have 
since obtained proofs so incontrovertible of his fraudulent negociation; and 
have such evidence of his persevering intrigues to defeat the success of our 
measures with this regency ; that, the moment our affairs will admit of the 
step, I will withdraw that protection, denounce him at the palace, and to 
the world. This will arrest'the progress of his mischief as an American 
citizen, and will prevent his doing further injuries to us in a character 
which has attached to him more credit than his personal merit. But it will 
draw upon me the full exercise of his malignity. The most which can result 
from it is assassination ; to execute which, I do not doubt his disposition, 
if he had courage to attempt it. A man, who could dance in the ruins, on 
hearing the assassination of his principal, Robespiere, may be suspected of 
any thing. Iam, however, at all times prepared against aruffian. There 
lives not unhung a character more false, a knave more abandoned, nor a 
villain more abject, than our cidevant agent here. Mr. Barlow’s faith in 
Herculais, aad consequent confidence in his agent here, is, perhaps, among 
the inexplicable errours to which good men are sometimes incident. 

And again, 

This opinion (that American independence was the gift of France_) has 
been cultivated by our cidevant agent, a base slave of the projects of this 
court, and a remorseless traitor to his trusts. He has never ceased to thwart 
me ; tillat length his projects of injury against our citizens, and his person- 
al insults to myself, became so glaring and insufferable, that, finding my- 
self without support, at once to convince Tunis and its slaves that Ameri- 
cans are not entirely devoid of resentment, nor obliged to Frenchmen for in- 
dependence, I gave him, (tell it not in Gath) at the marine gate, among an 
hundred people, the discipline of my horsewhip. This kindled the flame I 
intended it should. He summoned me to the tribunal of a pirate. I met 
him there: joined issue anc proceeded to argument. The court, at the 
commencement of the action, was manifestly prepossessed in favour of the 
much injured Famix. My reasons to the Bey were laconically these. I 
have found the man at all points a traitor and a villain ; not less ‘so in his 
personal treatment towards the representative the President of the United 
States had placed near him, the Bey, than in the execution of the publick 
trusts himself had once the honour to hold under the same authority. That 
I did not present myself there to answer to the allegations of the traitor, as 
I held myselfin no respect responsible to the government of Tunis, but to 
denounce the man as such, and to withdraw from him that protection which 
he had never merited, but had shamefully dishonoured. 


«J will send vou out of the country !” said the Bey—You will do me an 
honour which I will take care to appreciate. 

** How dare you lift your hand against a subject of mine in my kingdom ?” 

If your renegade had been in the kingdom of heaven, and had given me 
the same proyocation, I would have given him the same discipline, 
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Mr. Eaton continued to hold his office at this regency for three 
succeeding years, during which period he was often subjected to 
altercations with the government. When one demand had. been 
tomplied with, another soon followed ; until at last, the request 
was made that the United States should present a thirty-six gun 
frigate. This modest demand he peremptorily refused to commu- 
nicate to the President. The Bey then desired the form of a let- 
ter, which was also denied ; when, in great anger, he wrote one 
himself, addressed to our chief magistrate. 


The correspondence of the consul with the department of state, 
which is published in this volume, evinces in every page, an im- 
patience at the insults he was daily receiving in his character as 
the representative of an independent nation, and a warm anxiety 
that the United States should, instead of presents, send out ana- 
val force, to quiet those restless barbarians. At an early period 
he observed “ The United States have no messenger whom I 
* would greet with so much cordiality as Commodore Barry.” And 
again, “If the United States will have a free commerce in this 
«“ sea, they must defend it.” This opinion is reiterated and stren- 
uously maintained in every communication. The atchievements 
of Preble soon proved the correctness of his judgment. 


A personage of so decisive and independent a character, could 
hardly chance to be popular at a court, where the most abject 
submission was required. Finding that Eaton would not lend 
himself to further the plan of exacting tribute from the United 
States, the Bey and his ministers at last determined to dismiss 
him ; and at a convenient opportunity he was ordered to quit the 
country.  Theconsul,” said his highness, “ is a man of a good 
‘ heart, but a wrong head. He is too obstinate and violent for 
“me. I must have aconsul with a disposition more congenial to 
“ Barbary interests.” On the 10th of March, 1803, Mr. Eaton 
left Tunis, and in May following arrived at Boston ; again setting 
foot in his native country, which he had left four and an half years 
before, 


We find in the correspondence many interesting remarks on 
the manners and customs of the remarkable people among whom 
he sojourned. So much, however, of his life remains to be ex 
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amined, that we are unable to notice these in the manner they 
deserve.* ? 

Mr. Cathcart, consul at Tripoli, was not more pleasantly situ- 
ated than his colleague. The Bashaw, after a series of insolent 
demands, finally required, as the price of peace, the sum of two 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, prompt payment, to- 
gether with an annual tribute of twenty-five thousand dollars. On 
a refusal, he declared war against the United States, and let loose 
his cruisers against American property. This titled barbarian, 
like many ofhis civilized compeers, had risen through treason, toa 
throne, and was decked with the crown of an elder brother, who 
‘was now an exile and a wanderer. At an early period of the war, 
it occurred to Mr. Cathcart, and it was by him suggested to Ea- 
ton, that this brother might be a useful instrument in the hands 
of the United States, to chastise the usurper. The idea was im- 
mediately embraced, and Mahamet Caramelli (the exiled Bashaw) 
being resident at Tunis, a communication was made to him. The 
plan was, to dethrone the reigning prince, whose subjects were in 
general discontented and ripe for revolt, to re-establish his bro- 
ther, and thus secure an honourable peace. The report of this 
alliance struck such terrour into the mind of Josef, that he offered 
terms of reconciliation to Mahamet, which were accepted. The 
government of Derne, a province of Tripoli, was promised him, 
and he was at the point of departing for it, when Eaton, who had 
been for a few months at Leghorn on account of his health, return- 
ed to Tunis. He declared to the Ex-Bashaw that he should con- 
sider him as an enemy, if he acceded to the proposition, and 
threatened him with the danger of being seized as a prisoner of 
war by the American squadron cruising off Tripoli, if he ventur- 
ed to that place, while he flattered his hopes of being re-instated in 
power by the aid of his allies. Through these means he succeed- 
edin changing his resolution. The Bey of Tunis, who before 
had been friendly to Mahamet’s interests, now refused him fur- 

* During his residence as consul, Eaton was not solely engaged in per- 
forming kind offices to Americans, but also to the merchants and traders of 
other nations, when in difficulties. His services to Danish subjects were so 
highly esteemed, that he received an elegant enamelled box, richly orna- 
mented with diamonds, as a compliment from Christian VIL. The box, we 
are informed, is now in this city. 
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ther supplies, and this circumstance, along with secret intelli- 

~ gence of plots against his life by his brother, induced him to re- 
pair to Malta. There he was to await the arrival of the Ameri- 
can commodore (Murray) with whom he was to sail against Tri- 
poli. Eaton was in the mean while to regulate the means of at- 
tack on land. The naval officers in command, when this plan was 
communicated to them, rejected it with apparent disdain, and even 
proceeded to a style of reprobation and reprimand on Gen. Eaton’s 
conduct. The reasons for this are not to be found in the 
work before us, and it is in vainto hazard conjectures. The re- 
gret as well as mortification of Eaton at the destruction of his 
schemes are evinced in his correspondence, and his observations 
on the subject are couched in terms of sarcastick, and we sincere- 
ly think, not wholly unmerited severity. Mahamet, true to his 
engagements, remained at Malta. His hopes were, however, ap- 
parently frustrated, when Eaton left his consulate, and returned 
to the United States. 

A spring time of glory was shortly to succeed to this mortifying 
apathy, and the American name was destined to imperishable re- 
nown in the Mediterranean. Previous to this period, the pirates 
who had exacted tribute from half of Europe, as well as from this 
country, laughed at the threats of our agents, and disbelieved that 
we had the spirit to defend our commercial rights. Our naval 
and military successes soon taught thema more correct opinion 
of the new world. In August, 1801, Capt. Sterret, of the U. S. brig 
Enterprize, (a name immortal in the annals of the American na- 
vy) of 12 guns and ninety men, encountered off Malta a Tripoli- 
tan cruizer, of 14 guns and 85 men. Aftera desperate engage- 
ment of two hours the latter struck ; but at the moment of taking 
possession, with unparalleled treachery, she poured a broadside 
into the American vessel. The action was again renewed,and after 
striking: a second time, she again repeated her broadside. The des- 
peration that ensued from this unheard of villany, would have jus- 
tified our brave tars in sinking these barbarians. Humanity pre- 
vailed, and to the supplications of her commander, the voice of 
mercy was extended. Capt.Sterret’s instructions not permitting 
him to take possession of his prize, she was sent in a dismantled 
state into Tripoli, with orders to exhibit to the Bashaw, what he 
was to expect from a nation whose future tribute was to be pow- 

der and ball, 
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From this period little was done until 1803, when government 
sent out a squadron under Commodore Preble. He sailedin Au- 
gust, a few months after Eaton had arrived in this country. The 
history of this expedition is a detail unequalled in acts of roman- 
tick bravery. The burning of the Philadelphia, the successive 
bombardments of Tripoli, the attack on the Tripolitan gun boats, 
in which the American tars met and conquered man to man; 
the daring enterprize of Somers, Wadsworth and Israel, all are 
deeds which have added fresh laurels to our national character. 
There were marks in all of them, of heroism far beyond vulgar 
minds ; of vast nautical skill, and an unconquerable determination 
to exalt the flag of their country. Peace to the memory of those 
who fell, and honour to those who survived. In these bloody at- 
chievements, the germ of our future naval greatness was laid, and 
the exploits before Tripoli were a school in which young heroes 
were nurtured for future greatness. 

We leave with regret this part of our subject. It is one to which 
posterity will often recur with exulting feelings. Here the bud- 
ding glories of Decatur, Chauncey, Hull, M‘Donough, the younger 
Bainbridge, and many others, first bloomed. Here Lawrence, 
Jamented hero, early displayed his intrepidity. Here Somers, 
Wadsworth, Decatur and Israel fell to ennoble that flag which they 
immortalized. Preble, a thunderbolt in war, has closed his career, 
but with every successive victory that the present war produces, 
there will be found some name among the conquerors, who has 
been his pupil, or has sailed under hiscommand. His fame 
will be immortal; while our stripes have adeck to wave on, ora 
pen remains to record our naval victories. We feel an increase of 
pride in reflecting that a native of this state was a sharer in the 
dangers, and a partner in the glory that was acquired, Lieut, Jon- 
athan Thorn was second in command to Captain Stephen Deca- 
tur in his attack on the gun boats, and his bravery was the subject 
of honourable eulogy. Modest and retiring in private life, he ri- 
vetted the esteem ofall who had before admired his deeds in the 
hour of battle. 

The deck it was his field of fame, 

And ocean was his grave ! 
His diastrous fate on the north-west coast of America is well 
known. Had he lived to the present time, we fondly predict, that 
his‘name would have been found in the proud list of naval conque- 
rors, 
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But the sea was not the only theatre of American victory. Ea- 
ton, alter experiencing some difficulty in settling his account of 
money expended for Mahamet, was, in April, 1804, appointed 
agent of the United States for the several Barbary powers, with a 
view of assisting the Ex-Bashaw, in concert with the American 
squadron, against the reigning prince of Tripoli. In June he em- 
barked on board the U. S. frigate John Adams, in company 
with several other frigates, under the command of Commo- 
dore Samuel Barron, and in September arrived at Malta. The 
squadron was destined to reinforce Preble, who, however, was 
superseded in consequence of there not being a sufficient number 
of junior officers to command the additional frigates. 

At Malta, Eaton learnt that Mahamet or Hamet, (as he is oth- 
erwise styled) was at Alexandria, waiting for an answer to the 
propositions for assistance that he had made to the American go- 
vernment. He had previously gained some advantages over his 
brother by means of an army of Arabs collected in the province 
of Berne. His want of supplies, however, prevented active opera- 
tions, and instead of being, where it was stated, it was found that 
with a few followers he had retired to Upper Egypt, under the 
protection of a Mameluke Bey. The American general sailed on 
board the Argus, Capt. Hull, for Alexandria, where he arrived on 
the 25th of November, and onthe 28th embarked for Grand Cairo 
by the way of Rosetta, accompanied by Lieut. Blake of the navy, 
Lieut. O*Bannon of the marines, Midshipmen Mann and Daniel- 
son,* Mr. Farquhar, a young Englishman, a drogoman or inter- 
preter, and six servants, thirteen in all. Their entry into 
Cairo was on horseback, accompanied by some Turkish officers 
of distinction, « and followed by an innumerable horde of people of 
“ allages and sexes, curious to see Americans!” ‘The Turkish 
viceroy though incensed at Hamet’s joining the Mamelukes, gran- 
ted him at the solicitation of Eaton, a letter of amnesty, and per- 
mission to leave Egypt unmolested. This was dispatched to the 
Bashaw, and he was requested to join the Americans at Rosetta. 
Fearful, however, of relying on these promises, he could only be 
satisfied by repeated-assurances of safety ; and at last, after Eaton 
had experienced many trying interruptions from various Turkish 
commanders, while endeavouring to form a juncticn with him, 


* The latter was Mrs. Eaton’s son by her first husband. He was afier- 
wards killed in a duel. 
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they both arrived at Alexandria, on the 10th of February, 1803. 
It was determined immediately to take up their march through 
the deserts of Lybia to Derne and Bengazi, cities on the coast. 
At Bomba, a port between Derne and Alexandria, Capt. Hull was 
to meet them with supplies. The forces at this period under the 
two leaders amounted to 500 men, one hundred of whom were 
Christians, recruited on the spot, andthe rest Arabs andTripolitans. 
A convention was concluded between Eaton and Hamet, in which 
it was stipulated that the expenses of this expedition were tobe 
paid with the tribute of Sweden, Denmark and the Batavian re- 
publick. 

On the 6th of March, having engaged a caravan of camels, 
they broke up camp, and marched to Arab’s tower, forty miles 
from Alexandria. On the 8th, the forces were reviewed. They 
were found to consist of nine Americans, including Lieut: O‘Ban- 
non, Mr. Peck, a non-commissioned officer, and six marines ; 
twenty cannoniers, and a company of thirty-six Greeks ; while the 
Bashaw’s suit consisted of ninety men. The whole, including a 
party of Arab cavalry, under the Cheiks il Taiib and Mahamet, 
amounted to about four hundred. During their march Eaton, ex- 
perienced many anxieties in addition to that of leading his men 
through a desert, with but few provisions,and without meeting a 
human habitation for two hundred miles. The knavery of the 
Arabs and the irresolution of the Bashaw, produced unpleasant 
incidents, and mutiny repeatedly occurred among the troops. The 
firmness and cecision of Eaton and O‘Bannon quelled these suc- 
sively, and the spirits of the former were sustained by the proud 
pursuits that he had in view ; “ vastly different,” says he, “ from 
«those which lead to Mecca; the liberation of three hundred 
« Americans from barbarism, and a manly peace.” 

On the 15th of April, Bomba was discovered, and he next day, 
the Argus, to their great joy, hove in sight. Supplies were re- 
ceived, and the army proceeded, and on the 25th it encamp- 
ed, after a march of six hundred miles, onan eminence oyer- 
looking the city of Derne. In answer toa flag of truce the go- 
vernour of that place laconically answered, “ My head or yours.” 
The Nautilus, Hornet and Argus having arrived, it was determin. 
ed to attack a force which was ascertained to amount to more than 
3000, with one less than six hundred. The following was the re- 
sult. 
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T immediately put the army in motion, and advanced towards the city. 
A favourable land breeze enabled the Nautilus and Hornet to approach the 
shore, which is a deep and rugged declivity of rocks. With much difficul- 
ty we landed, and drew up the precipice one of the field pieces ; both were 
sent inthe boat for the purpose, but the apprehension of losing this favour- 
able moment of attack induced me to leave one on board. We advanced 
to our positions. A fjre commenced on the shipping Lieut. Evans stood 
in, and anchoring within one hundred yards of the battery, opered a well 
directed fire. Lieut. Dent dropped in and anchored in a position to bring 
his guns to bear on the battery and city. And Captain Commandant Hull 
brought the Argus to anchor a little south of the Nautilus, so near as to 
throw her 24 pound shot quite into town. A detachment of six American 
marines, a company of 24 cannoniers, and another of 26 Greeks, including 
their proper officers, all under the immediate command of Lieut. O'Bannon, 
together with a few Arabs on foot, had a position on an eminence opposite 
to a considerable party of the enemy, who had taken post behind their tem- 
porary parapets and in aravine at the S. E. quarter of the town. The Ba- 
shaw seized an old castle which overlooked the town on the S. S_ W. dis- 
posing his cavalry upon the plainsin the rear. A little before 2, P M. the 
ace became general in all quarters where Tripolitans and Americans were 
opposed to each other. In three quarters of an hour the battery was si- 
lenced but not abandoned ; though most of the enemy withdrew precipi- 
tately from that quarter and joined the party opposed to the handful of 
Christians with me, which appeared our most vulnerable point. Unfortu- 
nately the fire of our field piece was relaxed by the rammer being shot 
away. ‘The fire of the enemy’s musquetry became too warm, and continu- 
ally augmenting. Our troops were thrown into confusion ; and undisci- 
plined as they were, it was impossible to reduce them to order. I perceiv- 
ed a charge our dernier and only resort. We rushed forward against a 
host of savages more than ten to our one. They fled fics their coverts ir- 
regularly, firing in retreat from every palm tree and partition wall in their 
way. Atthis moment Ireceived a ball through my left wrist which depvri- 
ved me of the use of the hand, and of course of my rifle. Mr. O‘Bannon ac- 
companied by Mr. Mann of Annapolis, urged forward with his mar nes, 
Greeks, and such of the cannoniers as were not necessary to the ma lage- 
ment. of thej§eld piece ; passed through a shower of musquetry from the 
walls of the houses ; took possession of the battery ; planted the American 
flag upon its ramparts ; and turned its guns upon the enemy; who, being 
now driven from their out posts, fired only from their houses, from which 
they were soon dislodged by the whole fire of the vessels, which was sus- 
pended during the charge, being directed into them- The Bashaw soon got 
possession of the Bey’s palace ; his cavalry flanked the flying enemy ; and 
alittle after four o’clock we had complete possession of the town, The 
action lasted about two hours and an half. 

Of the few Christians who fought onshore, I lost fourteen killed and 
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wounded; three of whom are marines, one dead and another dying ; the 
rest chiefly Greeks, who in this little affair, well supported their ancient 
character. 

The army of the Tripolitan Bey was defeated in several suc- 
cessive skirmishes, and every thing seemed ripe for pursuing the 
success even to the gates of his capital. At this moment, Col. 
Lear, consul general to the Barbary states, entered into a negoci- 
ation with Josef Bashaw, the result of which was that peace was 
concluded between the two powers. The prisoners held by each 
were to be exchanged, man for man; but as the Bashaw had 
about two hundred more than the other party, it was agreed to 
pay for these the sum of $60,000 ! With a knowledge that Derne, 
the second city in the kingdom, was in the hands of the Ameri- 
can general, with a fleet before the harbour of Tripoli, consisting 
of six frigates and seven other armedvessels, mounting upwards of 
300 guns, one third of wich under Preble, infused terrour into the 
inmost recesses of the palace—with an ally to whom the national 
faith had been pledged, and who looked for his only support to 
the Americans, under all these circumstances, a peace literally 
without an equivalent, was made. The boast of the Tripolitan 
barbarian was verified, that he would not release his prisoners 
without ransom, while his deserted brother “ dashed from the 
“ most flattering prospects ofa kingdom to beggary,” took shel- 
ter with the American squadron, and was left starving “ amidst 
“ the ruins of Syracuse.” 

We cannot indulge party feelings on this disgraceful transac- 
tion, nor indeed do we think that the government is to be implica- 
ted in the shame which must always envelope the memory of its 
authors. We speak and feel as Americans, when we say that this 
peace is a foul blot on our national character. For the first time 
the American flag waved triumphant on land, without the confines 
ofthe western continent ; a haughty foe to whom European prin- 
ces paid tribute, trembled on his throne, at the exploits of men 
led by nine Americans ; the prison which held the brave crew of 
the Philadelphia was shortly to be opened by the hands of their 
brethren ; at this crisis, “ a civil agent stepped in, and the laurel 
was “ torn from the brow of as gallant a chieftain as ever graeed the 
“ plains of Palestine.”* Such actions destroy that ardour for na- 


* Lloyd’s speech on the navy, deliye red in the senate of the United States 
during the session of 1811—12: 
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tional glory, which is the brightest attribute of a republick, and 
they deserve unmixed execration from the pen of the historian. 

Gen. Eaton returned to the United States in November, 1803, 
and was received at every place through which he passed with 
the acclamations and welcome that a hero and a patriot deserve. 
He had exalted the character of his country in lands where its 
name had been before unknown, while his actions appeared not 
like the atchievements of a military chieftian, but in daring enter- 
prize, suffering and valour, resembled more the deeds of some 
fabled knight of romance. The national legislature, however, 
refused him any acknowledgment for his services. It is to be re- 
membered that Washington is yet to receive a monument from 
his country ! 

The legislature of Massachusetts was more liberal. They 
voted him ten thousand acres of land. Gen. Eaton now returned 
to Brimfield, his place of residence, where his time was princi- 
pally occupied in cultivating his farm. 

His conduct with respect to the plans of Burr, is too well known 
to need detail. However publick opinion may differ as to the 
propriety of the early disclosure he made, none, we believe, can 
doubt the sincerity of his patriotism, and the warmth of his zeal 
for his native country. 

The remainder of his history is soon told. He was once elec- 
ted to a seat in the legislature of Massachusetts, but lost it by 
some remarks offensive to the party dominant in the town which 
he represented After this, he appears to have become the vic- 
tim of dissipation and disease, and after enduring much misery, 
expired onthe Ist of June, 1811, at the age of 47, leaving five 
children without any inheritance except his fame. 

We have no inclination for reflections on this melancholy ter- 
mination ofa life begun with honour and splendid promises of glo- 
ry. It may, however, be observed that his dissipation, his infidel- 
ity, (for he died an infidel) and the many other errours which strict 
justice must condemn, attach to his character individually, whilst 
for these faults, he in his own person was the greatest sufferer. 
In this view, his character presents nothing on which friend- 
ship can dwell with pleasure. She may, however, point the 
youth of America to his patrigtism---his love to a country which 
seldom smiled on his endeayours to promote its greatness---his 
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entire devotedness tolits interests. In all thisEaton was a bright and 
leading star, nor can his lustre be obscured by the “ fixed dark- 
ness” of his latter days. 

The poetry written by Eaton, which is here published, is exe- 
crable ; nor do we admire the selection of the editor as to the 
speech ,that he has published. Of four of his orations, in our 
possession, the first, delivered in the legislature of Massachusetts 
appears tous the best. It abounds in sarcasm and rapid decla- 
mation. These were his principal excellencies, and had proper 
opportunities of cultivating them offered, he might have become 
one of the most popular orators of the present day. 


SELECTED POETRY. 


SONG. 


BY MISS CRANSTON. 

[The following exquisite verses were written by the present wife of 
the famous Dugald Stewart. The four commencing lines of the last verse 
were added by Burns, as he himself states. See Cromek’s Reliques. } 

The tears I shed must ever fall, 

I mourn not for an absent swain, 

For thought may past delights recal, 

And parted lovers meet again. 

I weep not for the silent dead, 

Their toils are past, their sorrows o’er, 

And those they lov’d, their steps shall tread. 
Arid death shall join to part no more. 


Tho’ boundless oceans roll between, 

If certain that his heart is near, 

A conscious transport glads each scene; 
Soft is the sigh, and sweet the tear ; 
E’en when by death’s cold hand remov’d, 
We mourn the tenant of the tomb, 

To think that e’en in death he lov’d, 

Can gild the horrours of the gloom. 


But bitter, bitter are the tears 

Of her, who slighted love bewails, 

No hope her dreary prospects cheers ; 
No pleasing melancholy hails ; 
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Her’s are the pangs of wounded pride, 
Of blasted hope, of wither’d joy, 

The flattering veil is rent aside, 

The flame of love burns to destroy. 





, In vain does Memory renew 

The hours once tinged in transport’s dye, 
The sad reverse soon starts to view, 

And turns the past to agony. 

Even time itself despairs to cure, 

Those pangs to every feeling dire : 
Ungenerons youth ! thy boast how poor, 

To win a heart—and break it too ! 


No cold approach, no altered mien, 
Just what would make suspicion start ; 
No pause the dire extreme between ; 
He made me blest—and broke my heart. 

t From hope, the wretched’s anchor, torn, 
Neglected, and neglecting all, 
Friendless, forsaken and forlorn, 
The tears I shed must ever fall! 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, ending 6th October, 1813, 


















































Thermometer | Barometer. | Winds. | Weather. Observation. 
| ‘lelel: : 
3/2/3212 File! 28 
Sle fa | a | Fis | § | 2 
SB totes Lot bes 2i<tlAzi< 
23d | 62, 72 68 [29.78 W | S. |Fair. Rain 
24th 63 71 66 |29,65): = = — a 
25th] 60) 62 58 |29.70)29. 3 ‘air. air. 
26th 50 63. 56 [29.80 N. | N Pair. |Fair. | Remittents, 
o7th| 48) 62 58 |29.88]2 S_£ |NE|¥air. |Pair. Cholera. In- 
28th} 55| 56 54 |29-92}29,95 20.9 E_| NE [Cloudy |Cloudy | 5 + == 
291 | 52} 58 54 129 90 N. E| NE jGloudy {Cloudy |“*™™ 
30th] 50) 52 52 129.52): N. |N WjRain. /Cloudy 
Ist} $2) 56 50 {2°.80}2 S | S.E [Cloudy |Rain. 
2d | 52) 56 54 {29 80): N | N. |Fair = {Rain. 
83d] 54) 58 56 |29.65}29.60/29.60 N.W |N W !Rain Cloudy 
4th] 46} 58 54 {29 68/29.582960 S. INW{Fair. | Pair. 
1 5th 57 46 |29.50|29 452965 N WiNW.|Fair. {Cloudy 
6ihl 40} 52 42 '29 70|39,60 29:60 N.W-NW. jFair. ‘Fair. 











j (> An apology is due to ourreaders for the length of the review in this 

f number. We trust, however, that its subject is a sufficient excuse. 

(C7 In our last we committed a mistake as to the name of the Greek au- 
thor from whom a translation was offered. It should be .2/ceus, instead of 


Callistratus. 
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